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THE MOTHER TONGUE? 7 


As a nation we are growing exceedingly careless in speech, oral and 
written. We can neither spell nor punctuate. It is probably true that a 
complete record of what the voice uttereth in a single day within the 
limits of our cultured city would reveal at least one word in five mis- 
pronounced, or indistinctly enunciated, or so carelessly modulated as 
to offend the sensitive ear. The average vocabulary of to-day, though 
respectable numerically, because puffed out with technical terms of 
trade and manufacture, is relatively meagre in words and phrases of 
thought and feeling. Increasingly rare is the individual who uses lan- 
guage with grace and precision, mindful of nice distinctions, phrasing 
his thought as if it were both a pleasure and a duty to employ his noble 
mother tongue nobly. 

It is a bad thing for any one, youth or adult, to do anything poorly; 
that is, with less skill than he is capable of exerting. Every false note, 
every faulty stitch, every blow that does not hit the nail squarely, every 
misused word that proceeds from the mouth, — in short, every act 
imperfect through inert carelessness or weak endeavor, unfits the mind 
for reliable service. Systematic daily exercise in inaccuracy — that is 
what shiftless expression amounts to. 

Dictionary and grammar, in so far as they record good present usage, 
are stern lawbooks; and underlying the laws of dictionary and gram- 
mar are the gentler principles of courtesy — restraint of the individual 
for the common weal. Careless expression, then, is a species of dis- 
courtesy, a rude disregarding of the comfort of those addressed. A 
misspelled word or a grammatical error is an impoliteness. Habitual 
use of incorrect English is systematic training in lawlessness. It is a 
subtle form of rebellion against reasonable restraint, a petty type of 
anarchy. 

We live in Babel. Immigrants from many lands, receiving our lan- 
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cuage largely through the ear, are making a sorry mess of it. Their 
speech is but a mangled product in which may be detected fragments 
from many tongues. We cannot live exposed to the medley without 
infection. Moreover, we are a great nation commercially; wealth comes 
easily and without culture. Captains of industry need neither diction- 
ary nor a set of Shakespeare. These two forces, immigration and 
easily attained prosperity, the one corrupting, the other rendering 
feeble through disuse a noble, a national instrument, are a distinct na- 
tional menace. To neglect the mother tongue, suffering it thus to cor- 
rupt, is disloyal and unpatriotic. In a word, then, whether viewed 
from the standpoint of the individual alone, the individual in his rela- 
tion to his associates, or the individual in his relation to the nation, 
careless expression is an evil. 

Among many possible ways of fighting this evil through the public 
schools, the following are suggested : — 

1. Place in every school desk in the land a good dictionary and teach 
the young how to use it with pleasure and profit. Arouse an interest in 
the study of words. 

2. Bring back into every grammar school in the land the study of 
English grammar — not vague language study, but real text-book 
grammar, “formal,” “technical.” 

3. Recognizing fairly that to some the study is not appropriate, and 
to many more it is exceedingly difficult, recommend strongly, never- 
theless, that each high school pupil show his pluck to the extent of 
studying Latin for at least a year. Most of the English words com- 
monly misspelled, mispronounced, misused are of Latin origin. 

4. Simplify most of the textbooks now in use, cut most of them in 
two, and banish not a few altogether. Count up the thousands upon 
thousands of pages of instruction which pave — or impede — the way 
from kindergarten to university; make a list of the mere words, so 
many of them technical, contained in these thousands of pages. Is 
it at all strange that youthful minds grow hazy, and that confused think- 
ing leads to confused expression ? 

5. Reduce materially the number of English masterpieces read in 
the elementary schools, and bring back into use carefully compiled 
school readers, books of appropriate selections to be read aloud again 
and again from cover to cover, with careful attention to pronunciation, 
enunciation, modulation — thought and feeling interpretation. 


g. Is he asked to reproduce chapters orally in condensed form ? — 
Almost never. 

10. What, then, is the plan of work ? — There is no plan of work, 
taking the word in its ordinary sense. The pupils read their two or three 
chapters each day before coming to class, read them with a little more 
care than is natural; then each chapter is talked over pretty carefully. 
Many questions are asked, a good share of them by the pupils, the 
teacher, however, seldom answering questions but referring them back 
to the class. The class room is but a clearing-house for ideas, the 
instructor playing the role of elderly clerk, not a troublesome ques- 
tioner, much less a detective. 

11. What is the purpose of the recitation ? — First, to make sure 
that things are understood. Some of Dickens’s sentences and para- 
graphs are blind to young readeys, many of whom are reading their first 
real, grown-up nével. Second, to make sure that the readers see and hear 
and feel what Dickens intends that they shall. Young readers frequently 
lack the visualizing faculty and the power to put themselves in an- 
other’s place. Third, to make sure that the pupils do not fail to recog- 
nize heroic qualities nor pass by little moral problems without giving 
them a notice. Rightly viewed, nearly every character in the book is 
heroic in some way; the young should be hero worshipers. Fourth, and 
most difficult, to make sure that the readers appreciate in some measure 
Dickens’s art, — see that the story is not thrown together, but carefully 
planned, —a series of progressive climaxes, with surprise, suspense, 
antithesis, and all the other dramatic devices — if there be others — 
skillfully manipulated. In short, the pupils should be made to feel 
that they are reading a story written by a master. 

12. Are pupils urged to read other novels by Dickens? — Yes. A 
list of appropriate novels is posted, and each year the teacher reads 
aloud the opening chapters of Great Expectations. 

13. Do all teachers in the department follow the above plan — or 
lack of plan? —I presume not. Why should they? 

14. Am I conducting classes in a superficial, haphazard way ? — 
Upon advice of counsel, I decline to answer. 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES? 


(For first year pupils)| 


1. How many recitations are devoted to Two Cities ? — Twenty. 
This means that the forty-five chapters are read at a rate of a little over 
two chapters a day. 

2. Is the novel assigned for home reading some time before it is 
studied in class? —No. On the contrary, pupils are urged not to read 
ahead of the day’s assignment. A secorrd reading, following soon after 
a first, is dull work for young or old; besides, it is good fun and 
profitable exercise to guess out from day to day what will come next. 

3. Is much of the book read aloud in class room ? — Perhaps one- 
fifth. The teacher reads Chap. I, which is difficult and needs sup- 
plementing a little; he reads one or two other chapters found by experi- 
ence to be puzzling to young heads, and one or two which seem to need 
the voice to interpret fairly the dramatic qualities. In some respects 
Dickens resembles the early poets, whose lines were composed for the 
ear, not forthe eye. A few chapters, usually through previous arrange- 
ment, are read by the class, sometimes half a chapter by an individual. 

4. Is the novel made a basis for a study of French history? Are 
references to library books assigned, reports made, etc.? —No. The 
novel itself is a text-book on the Revolution; one text-book at a time is 
a good rule with young pupils. 

5. Are all the difficult words looked up in the dictionary ? — No. 
Many do not belong in youth’s vocabulary, are not needed for years to 
come; nor is a knowledge of their precise meaning essential to a fair 
understanding of the story. 

6. Is the pupil asked to make a topical analysis of the entire novel ?-— 
No. 

7. Is the pupil asked to make a summary of each chapter ? — No. 

8. Does he write compositions on scenes and characters f — Very 
seldom. 
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6. Instead of urging pupils to read voluntarily a wide list of books, 
out of school hours, caution against it. Give the children not a five- 
foot shelf, not a twenty-foot shelf, but do not recommend an endless 
shelf. Few things are more debilitating, more harmful to one’s powers 
of careful expression, than an early formed habit of skimming poorly 
written romance. 

The evil is most effectively combated, however, in the home. 

1. Let parents guard their tongues. Most boys and girls use about 
the same grade of English that their parents use. 

2. Read to the children and have them read to you — poetry as well 
as prose; and have some of the poetry memorized, even though the 
process be painful to all concerned. 

3. Look to the book shelves and the library table. See to it that the 
dictionary is a recent one and not too heavy; see that it is used. Let the 
children read a few books, a very few, and let these few be owned by 
the readers. 

4. Finally, and perhaps this is most pertinent of all, impress the 
young with the idea that the first mark of a gentleman, a lady, is clean, 
clear, graceful expression; that to misuse in any way, or to employ 
feebly, the mother tongue is, and rightly, to lose caste. Impress the 
idea that, as our country is to-day, it is their privilege, their duty, to live 
on a higher plane than the common run of humanity — not snobbishly, 
not in self-conceit, but with dignified determination not to be led, but 
to lead, and to lead upward. i 


BOOKS ‘FOR ENGLISH: CEASSES 


A STUDY OF THE DRAMA 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS, Professor of Dramatic Literature in Columbia Uni- 
versity. 1.25 et. Postpaid. 

This book is a history of the theatre, ancient, medizval, and modern, and a dis- 
cussion of the drama’s growth and development, and its fundamental laws and 
principles as revealed in the plays of the great dramatists from Sophocles to Ibsen. 
There are illustrations from plans and views of famous theatres, and an appendix 
containing subjects for study and bibliographical references. 


THE STUDY OF PROSE FICTION 


By Briss PERRY, Professor of English Literature in Harvard University. $1.25 met. 
Postpaid. 


A STUDENT’S HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 
By Wit1Am E. Simonps, Professor of English Literature in Knox College, Gales- 
burg, Illinois. Crown 8vo, $1.10 et. Postpaid. 7 
From the earliest colonial attempts at literature down to the very latest noteworthy 
novel, the author has traced with care and judgment the outlines of our literary 
history. Chronological tables, suggested readings, and portraits and other illustra- 
tions, combine to make this one of the best student’s handbooks in its field. 


A STUDENT’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By Wicu1AM E. Stmonps, Professor of English Literature in Knox College, Gales- 
burg, Illinois. Crown 8vo, $1.25 net. Postpaid. 


LIVES OF GREAT ENGLISH WRITERS, FROM CHAUCER 
TO BROWNING 
By W. S. HINCHMAN and F. B. GUMMERE. Crown 8vo, $1.50 med. Postpaid. 
This book supplies the biographical data so often crowded out both of text-books 


in the history of English Literature and of lecture courses on the subject. It will be 
found a convenient adjunct to class-room work. 


MRS. GASKELL’S CRANFORD 
Edited, with complete introduction, notes, questions, and suggestions, by H. E. 
CoBLENTZ, head of the English Department, South Division High School, Mil- 
waukee. Riverside Literature Series No. 192. Paper, 30 cents; linen, 40 cents, 
net. Postpaid. 
The editor, well known as a teacher and literary critic, has had the unusual ad- 
vantage of a recent visit to Knutsford, which is the Cranford of the story. Photo- 
graphs of the town of Knutsford add interest, 


A TRANSLATION OF THE AINEID OF VIRGIL 


By THEODORE C. WILLIAMS, formerly Head Master of the Roxbury Latin School. 
Riverside Literature Series No. 193. Illustrated. Linen, 75 cents, ze¢. Postpaid. 

The editorial equipment includes a synopsis of the story, an introduction on the 
“poet and the poem,” questions of the text, suggestions for reading, books for 
reference, famous lines, and a pronouncing vocabulary of the proper names in the 
poem. 


SELECTIONS FROM IRVING’S BRACEBRIDGE HALL 


Edited by SAMUEL THURBER, JR., head of the English Department, Technical High 
School, Newton, Mass. Riverside Literature Series No. 194. Paper, 15 cents; 
linen, 25 cents, met. Postpaid. 

Teachers of English in technical and commercial high schools will find this edition 
unusually well adapted to their students. The introduction, explanatory notes, and 
questions have been prepared with particular regard to such use. 
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